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Class action to 
stop the war 



I N SPITE of Saddam Hussein's 
decision to release all western 
hostages, the danger of war in the 
Middle East is steadily growing. 
The 11 th hour on-off talks be¬ 
tween the US and Iraq will make no 
difference. Nor will pacifist peace 
camps or reformist pleas to let the 
sanctions work. The UN January 15 
deadline is approaching with a sicken¬ 
ing inevitability. Unless Saddam 
Hussein commits political suicide, and 
does a U-turn over Kuwait, as soon as 
it passes US imperialism will give up 
all pretence of jaw. jaw and immedi¬ 
ately prepare to unleash its massive 
war machine. 

Bush really has no choice. Having 
massed a half million strong army in 
the inhospitable deserts of Saudi Ara¬ 
bia it must be used quickly. Not only is 
it costing a nearly insolvent US impe¬ 
rialism SI billion dollars a month, but 
if it is kept hanging around much 
longer, demoralisation will set in, the 
anti-war movement will continue to 
gather strength and the international 
coalition that pul it together and bank¬ 


rolled it will come apart at the scams. 

As things look at the moment, the 
US led army can only but inflict a 
bloody defeat on the Iraqis. Saddam 
Hussein might have a far larger army 
in place: all the more to kill. The US 
has an overwhelming superiority in the 
air and in technology. The Iraqi troop 
and tank concentrations will be sitting 
ducks. Some experts talk of 100,000 
Iraqi deaths within 10 days, ie, the 
same number of Iraqis w ho were killed 
during the eight years war with Iran. 
Losses on the other side will be far 
less, but they w ill still be in the tens of 
thousands. For what? 

Not to liberate ‘poor little Kuwait’, 
that is for sure. The US is not fighting 
for the rights of small nations or de¬ 
mocracy. Kuwait will be handed back 
to an autocratic Emir, to be run in the 
interests of imperialism. Nor is the US 
fighting to bring down a regional ver¬ 


sion of Adolf Hitler, it has propped up 
all sorts of ultra-right dictators 
throughout the world. Saddam 
Hussein’s regime itself received in¬ 
valuable aid from the US during the 
course of its w ar w ith Iran. 

The US is fighting to secure oil 
supplies, that is true. But it is fighting 
for much, much more. It is fighting to 
reassert its leading world role in the 
post-Cold War era. To achieve that it 
w r ants to redivide the w'holc of the 
Middle East, create a Pax 
Americana and refashion the re¬ 
gion in its own image. Saddam 
I lussein provides a convenient excuse. 
Its war with Iraq is in a very real sense 
the first shot in its war against its more 
dynamic imperialist rivals, Japan and 
Germany. 

But whoever wins, it w ill not bene¬ 
fit the working class. Saddam Hussein 
says he is fighting against imperialism 


and for the liberation of the Arab, 
above all the Palestinian people. This 
is a cynical he. If Hussein manages to 
hang on to his new Kuwaiti “19th 
Province”, the Iraqi people will only 
be used as cannon fodder in yet an¬ 
other desperate attempt to join the im¬ 
perialist club. Reaction in Iraq will be 
strengthened and the already grinding 
oppression of the masses w'ill increase. 

Because of this, w orkers must not 
takes sides w ith their rulers. We must 
fight for our own interests, not theirs. 
In Britain that means building the big¬ 
gest possible anti-war movement, a 
movement that is prepared to take the 
most militant action in order to scup¬ 
per the imperialist war machine: black¬ 
ing, strikes, appeals for mutinies, etc. 
On the basis of making the working 
class the centre of the struggle against 
imperialist war. the Internationalist 
Committee was set up, sponsored by 


the Provisional Central Committee ot 
the CPGB. 

As well as supporting the Commit¬ 
tee to Stop the War demonstration on 
Saturday January' 12. the International¬ 
ist Committee will therefore be mobi¬ 
lising its own. distinct, contingent to 
challenge the implicit pro-imperialist 
politics of its CND and Labour left 
organisers. No more advice to imperi¬ 
alism - we must fight it all the way 
along the line. And that is why, three 
days later - on January 15, the day of 
the UN deadline - the Internationalist 
Committee is calling upon all anti-war, 
anti-imperialist forces to join its picket 
of the US embassy in Grosvenor 
Square. US imperialism cannot be al¬ 
lowed to start a war unchallenged. Join 
us in making that challenge as big and 
as effective as possible. The hour is 
now*. 

• Saturday January 12, 12 noon Hyde 
Park. Stop the War demo. Join the In¬ 
ternationalist Committee contingent. 

• Tuesday January 15: 5.30pm-7pm. 
Internationalist Committee picket of 
US embassy. Grosvenor Square. Wl. 


PEACE THROUGH 
REVOLUTION! 

BRITAIN... 1 **£.?*> 
THE MAIN eNE " 
IS AT HOME! 
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LETTERS 


Central Organ of the 

Provisional Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain 


acterised by one defeat after another. 
The petty bourgeois pretenders to the 
mantle of the early Communist Party 
have shown themselves totally inca¬ 
pable of outlining a winning battle 
plan for workers. 

In particular, the mass ranks of the 
unemployed - the invisible victims of 
the decline of British imperialism - 
have been criminally neglected by the 
Labourite traitors and even by organi¬ 
sations claiming to be ’’revolutionary”. 
The UWC has raised the banner of 
militant anti-capitalist organisation 
among the unemployed; we have 
started the work of making the unem¬ 
ployed a reserve army of the revolu¬ 
tion. 

The fight to re forge the Communist 
Party - a battle in which the Fifth Con¬ 
ference marks an important staging 
post - is a vital one for the unem¬ 
ployed. It was the young CPGB that 
provided the backbone of the National 
Unemployed Workers Movement of 
the 1920s and 30s. precisely the type 
of movement we need to reconstruct 
today. 

The fight to reforge our Party is a 
matter of life and death for the unem¬ 
ployed section of our class: we urge all 
unemployed activists and working 
class partisans to join it! 

Members and supporters of the 
Communist Parts in the Unem¬ 
ployed Workers Charter 
London 


The current period is marked by the 
betrayal of the interests of the world’s 
working class by revisionist and 
counterrevolutionary elements but 
bearing the name communist. Many of 
these elements have today abandoned 
the name communist. Yet the nature of 
the class struggle dictates that out of 
this process the revolutionary proletar¬ 
iat will assert its will and force on his¬ 
tory. We stand firmly with those who 
arc fighting today to build the broadest 
working class movement to overthrow 
international capital. Your success be¬ 
longs to us all. 

Standing Committee 
CLPUSNA 


TO CYNICS, Christmas is an annual orgy of eating too much, 
drinking too much, and spending too much. It is much more 
than that though. 

For the mass of the population it provides a brief interlude in 
what is otherwise a life of drudge and drabness. In the week up 
to Christmas, anarchy reigns in offices and factories across the 
land. The pace of work slackens and even grinds to a halt. In a 
moment of madness, authority loses some of its power and we 
exchange subversive good will. 

However, the boss class does not tremble. Christmas is not 
only a time to rake in the profits. It has a tremendous ideologi¬ 
cal role; it is a perfect opportunity to reinforce the ruling ideas. 
Especially with ‘our boys' out there in the Gulf, and with the 
help of countless junior school nativity plays, the population can 
be united round Queen, country' and religion. Along with that 
the virtues of the nuclear family can be given a much needed 
boost. Those who object can easily be dismissed as kill-joys and 
Scrooges. 

So how should communists respond to Christmas? A number 
of possibilities exist. There is the way of the Morning Star. That 
paper will have no articles explaining the heathen origins of 
Christmas, let alone the fact that the bible consists of one for¬ 
gery on top of another and that Jesus was not an other worldly 
mystic bom on December 25 AD 1, rather a Jewish apocalyptic 
revolutionary' bom sometime in July AD 7. 

Instead of carrying out the duty of communists to make atheis¬ 
tic propaganda, the Morning Star will open its pages to the 
sanctimonious ramblings of bishops and other supporters of the 
Christian cult, in the name of dialogue. The Morning Star s own 
supporters are, in the main, fully sympathetic to this. They are. 
by now, more or less fully integrated into the mainstream of 
existing society. As well as organising a string of sad little 
Xmas socials and bazaars to raise cash for their crisis ridden 
paper, they will send each other Christmas greetings, not least in 
the paper's classified column. 

Editorially too. the Morning Star will try' and jump on the 
Christmas bandwagon. It will accuse Bush, Major, etc, of not 
acting in the spint of Christmas over the unemployed, the sick, 
arms spending, Iraq ... anything. In other words it accepts that 
Christmas is, and should be, a special time, and that we should 
all uncritically join in. 

Such an approach is totally unacceptable to genuine commu- 


We have learned with great joy that 
you have unanimously adopted a reso¬ 
lution to rename your organisation the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
This will be an important milestone in 
your struggle against revisionist liqui- 
dationism and in carrying forward the 
banner of Marxism-Leninism in the 
proletarian internationalist traditions 
of the communist movement. 

We arc confident that you will be 
worthy of this name and earn it truly 
in a short space of time. 

With comradely greetings. 

Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Turkey 


RaheKargar 


We wTite to congratulate the CPGB 
(The Leninist) for your new name and 
for taking up the red flag of commu¬ 
nism after so many organisations both 
here and throughout the w'orld have 
abandoned the name “communist”. 

In these times, with the crisis of the 
world communist movement, and the 
various attempts to deny the validity 
and scientific nature of Marxism-Len¬ 
inism by using the errors and devia¬ 
tions of existing socialism as a vindi¬ 
cation of their liquidationist policies, at 
a time w hen the bourgeoisie and all its 
newly found adherents are proclaiming 
the “death” of Marxism-Leninism 
and communism, it is more vital than 
ever to raise the red flag of October. 

Today, it is more important than 
ever to stress the historic message of 
October. 


hich promised, 
and continues to promise the end of 
exploitation of man by man and the 
death of that system w hich has brought 
misery', unemployment and poverty to 
the vast majority of mankind. 

Today, it is more important than 
ever to point out the four fifths of 
mankind living in poverty, and to 
place the blame for this mass misery 
squarely on the doorstep of world capi¬ 
talism. The transference of 300 billion 
dollars from the “Third World” to the 
metropol since 1982 is just one indica¬ 
tor of the plunder of the planet which 
underpins the current “success” of 
capitalism. 

Today more than ever, it is vital to 
stress the 


Our understanding of proletarian inter¬ 
nationalism tells us that the best serv¬ 
ice we can render the oppressed 
peoples of the world is to make a revo¬ 
lution in our own country. This is the 
truth that informs the work of Comu- 
nist Party supporters and members in 
Hands Off Ireland! 

Our work in this solidarity cam¬ 
paign will be immeasurably strength¬ 
ened by the decision of the Fifth Con¬ 
ference to recalim the name and heri¬ 
tage of our Party. We send our revolu¬ 
tionary greetings to all participants in 
this historic conference. 

Forward to a reforged Communist 
Party! 

Forward to a mass working class 
Irish solidarity movement! 

Members and supporters of the 
Communist Party in Hands Off Ire¬ 
land! 


Irish 

Marxist 


Comrades, having read your declara¬ 
tion to the w orking class of Great Brit¬ 
ain, we send our greetings to the Pro¬ 
visional Central Committee of the 
CPGB. 

Over the past ten years. The Lenin¬ 
ist has shown dedication, resourceful¬ 
ness and discipline in maintaining 
Marxist-Leninist principles while the 
centrists and Euros have deserted and 
liquidated around you, in logical con¬ 
clusion of their rejection of communist 
politics. 

The Irish Marxist wishes your or¬ 
ganisation and supporters well in its 
future battles with the bourgeoisie and 
in its primary task of reforging the 
only party capable of bringing socialist 
revolution in Britain to its conclusion, 
the CPGB. 

We too arc engaged in a similar 
struggle in Ireland against the several 
forms of official communism, bureau¬ 
cratic distortion, economism, oppor¬ 
tunism and petit bourgeois socialism. 
In the spint of proletarian internation¬ 
alism, the Irish Marxist congratulates 
the CPGB on its achievements. 

Long live communism! 

Editorial Committee 
Irish Marxist 


vitality of the message of 
Marx and Engels, and the message of 
October, just as it is vital to cnticise 
the errors and omissions of the last 70 
years. 

Today, all genuine communists, 
must examine and look cntically at 
their history' and at the problems of the 
time, exchanging view's, experiences 
and interpretations. It is only through 
this that w'e can draw' our ranks closer 
together, correct past mistakes, build 
on past successes and forge the united 
lines necessary to win the battles 
ahead. The red flag of communism 
cannot be laid down. 

We. on our part, pledge to continue 
along the glorious path of October by 
fighting alongside the working class of 
Iran and the world proletarian move¬ 
ment. 

Long live international solidarity. 

Long live democracy. 

Long live socialism. 

Organisation of Revolutionary 
Workers of Iran {Rahe Kargar) 

UK Branch. 


family home, slump in front of the TV and do their best to close 
their minds to all the religious and state propaganda. That is the 
approach adopted by most of the left in Britain: again, though, 
clearly an inadequate, individualised, stance. 

We on the other hand have consistently argued over the years 
that what communists should do is to take a leaf from the Chris¬ 
tians themselves. After all, they took over the seven day Roman 
Saturnalia, which culminated on December 25 in the Brumalia. 
This annual festive binge had its origins in the mists of time, in 
a communistic celebration of the sun’s resurrection after the 
winter solstice. It also contained a collective memory of that so¬ 
ciety; during the Saturnalia, the existing order was turned up¬ 
side-down, slave owners waited on their slaves, men dressed as 
women, and women as men and it was fun and games all round. 

Rather than try and compete, the Christians in the west de¬ 
cided, early in the 4th century, that their Jesus Christ was bom 
on December 25 (a convenient discovery). We should do the 
same, only more honestly. 

Even before the working class comes to state power and gives 
Christmas a new form and content, a beginning can be made. 
Our Red Christmas on December 22 and our new year’s cvc 


The decision of the Fifth Conference 
of the Leninists to reclaim the name of 
the Comumst Party of Great Britain is 
a great step forward in the struggle to 
rebuild a genuine Communist Party. 

Communists in the Workers The¬ 
atre Movement hail the Fifth Confer¬ 
ence. It will greatly help the Fight of 
revolutionary artists in this country to 
build a mass, proletarian art move¬ 
ment. We urge all artists who identify 
themselves as working class partisans, 
as partisans of human culture and 
progress, to identify themselves with 
the Communist Party of Great Britain, 
led by the Provisional Central Com¬ 
mittee. 

Communist Party members and 
supporters in Workers Theatre 
Movement 


Communist 

Labor 

Party 


Note: Letters have been shortened due to 
lack of space. For political security we 
have changed certain names, addresses 


iiiiiiM memoers and supporters 
working in the Unemployed Workers 
C harter send their fraternal greetings to 
the Provisional Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of Great Britain 
The decision of the Fifth Confer¬ 
ence to reclaim the name of our Com¬ 
munist Party from the Euro liquidators 
is an historic step for our working class 
m Britain. Working class struggles of 
the past decade or so have been char. 
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WRITE OR RING 


The Standing Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Labor Party of North America 
(CLPUSNA) extends its greetings to 
the Communist Party of Great Britain. 
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POLL TAX 


Marking Time 

After the All Britain Anti-Poll Tax Federat 


confa 


T HE anti-poll tax fight is in a 
downturn. Attendance at the 
local unions is contracting as 
activists become infected with 
the demobilisation spreading 
from the top downwards. Many anti- 
poll tax campaigners regarded the ten 
or twenty thousand strong demonstra¬ 
tion on October 20 (depending on 
whose figures you believe) - which 
had been consistently undcrmobilised 
and downplayed by Militant - as the 
Mast gasp’ of the movement. 

The November 26 second national 
ABAPTF conference, meeting in Man¬ 
chester within a week of the downfall 
of Thatcher, did nothing to counter 
these feelings. It has to be said that it 
was not the serious council of war that 
our class needs. On one side. Militant 
attempted to turn it into a pre-election 
rally, claiming that it. not Howe or He- 
seltine, had ‘got’ Thatcher; on the 
other, the SWP ‘opposition* had only 
one proposal - “organise a demo on 
December 8 to finish the Tories off*. 

Given such dismally narrow per¬ 
spectives, it is not surprising that many 
activists are falling away. But the po¬ 
tential still exists to take the fight for¬ 
ward to victory. First, however, we 
have to understand concretely what the 
problems are. We say that the current 
impasse of the anti-poll tax fight illus¬ 
trates that the British left - including 
those who call themselves ‘revolution¬ 
aries’ - is incapable of charting an 
independent working class line for vic¬ 
tory\ 

Militant, for example, has clearly 
subordinated the fight against the poll 
tax to the electoral prospects of their 
precious Labour Party. Thus, in order 
not to offend the scab Kjnnock, they 
deliberately kept their Peoples’ March 
against the Poll Tax as low key as pos¬ 
sible (sec The Leninist No96) and 
fought - unsuccessfully - against the 
idea of the October 20 demonstration 
to greet the marchers into London. 

The fact that they welcomed the 
downfall of Thatcher with a call for a 
general election underlines the fact 
that, for them, the mass action of the 
working class is not the means by 
which workers become aware of their 
own power. No, for them such action 
is the complement to parliamentary’ 
shenanigans. 

More than that, this left reformist 
Labour Party organisation fully ac¬ 
cepts the right of the capitalist state to 
tax the working class in order to fi¬ 
nance the very institutions that oppress 
us as workers! The front page of Mili¬ 
tant on December 7, 1990 has 
ABAPTF secretary' Steve Nally report¬ 
ing that ABAPTF has “written to 
Heseltine and Major demanding: 
any discussions on the future of the 
tax and its replacement must involve 
representatives of the ... Federa¬ 
tion”’. 

In other words. Militant recognises 
the ‘right’ of the bourgeois state to rob 
and cheat the working class (they hope 
to be running it one day, after all). 
They simply have a quibble with the 
Tories on the method. 

The other main organisation in the 
anti-poll tax fight - the SWP - is no 
more capable of charting an independ¬ 
ent course than Militant. Its paper 
headlined “Gotcha” when Thatcher 
took her tumble. But who ‘Got ‘cr’? 
Undoubtedly, the mass pressure from 
the resistance to poll tax was an impor¬ 
tant contributing factor to her fall, but 
only indirectly. Howe. Heseltine and 
the parliamentary Tory Party actually 
gave her the ‘Brutus handshake’. Yes, 


the unpopularity of the poll tax was 
one factor - with the EC - in 
Thatcher's tumble; even then, for the 
left to claim victory on that score is a 
cheap point. The fears of Tory MPs in 
‘marginal’ seats had more to do with it 
than the SWP's invisible leadership. 

The poll tax movement has, despite 
one monster demonstration, 
conspicuously failed to mobilise the 
millions who hate the poll tax in any¬ 
thing other than a passive way. ‘Non¬ 
payment* as a tactic was never wrong - 
it was, however, inadequate. It left 
workers isolated and atomised as indi¬ 
vidual poll lax refusniks, rather than 
cohering them into something solid. 

Recent opinion polls indicate that 
with Major at their head, the Tories 
have taken a lead over Labour. Of 
course, this will not last, but for the 
SWP and Militant it was more than a 
cause for disappointment; it was a call 
for even more strenuous efforts on 
behalf of Kinnock’s Party. For us. it is 
a secondary' question. What the work¬ 
ing class needs is to start making its 
own impact on British political life, 
organised on its own platform and 
conscious of its own independent in¬ 
terests as a class. Until that happens, 
the antics of the bourgeois parliamen¬ 
tary chimps’ tea party will continue to 
set the agenda. 

There is still everything to fight for 
in the anti-poll tax movement, as long 
as we fight on a clear working class 
programme. 

The promise extracted from the 
Tories to ‘review’ the workings of the 
tax as a result of the mass but passive 
pressure of non-payment and the po¬ 
tential electoral threat which it implies, 
is useless by itself. Heseltine may 
tinker with the levels and structure of 
the lax, but its anti-working class core 
will remain. However, the mere fact 
that the Tones are seeming to give 
ground on this will encourage continu¬ 
ing, if not swelling, levels of non-pay¬ 
ment. If anything, however, this sec¬ 
tion of non-payers will remain even 
more passive and hard to mobilise than 
previously. Encouraged by the fatal 
narrowness of Militant, the SWP and 
the leadership of the Labour Party, 
many people will simply wait to see 
what the Tories do next. 

With a convincing enough cos¬ 
metic job on the tax, the Tories could 
reestablish the social acceptability that 
was missing from the ‘community 
charge’. A narrow focus on simply a 
particular piece of legislation is likely, 
therefore, to further deactivate rather 
than enthuse the campaign. 

We have always argued for a 
broader approach. Clearly, the local 
APTUs must widen their remit to take 
on issues like social service cuts, 
which will be the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of the poll tax, in any of its 
guises. Initiating and coordinating the 
type of anti-cuts demonstration that 
recently shook Sheffield must become 
an important clement of the battle 
plans of every APTU. 

On Wednesday December 5, Shef¬ 
field council workers struck for half a 
day and over 3.000 joined a demo in 
the city centre. The Labour council is 
planning to axe nearly 4,000 jobs in 
order to avoid poll tax capping. The 
fight against these attacks is an impor¬ 
tant arena for APTUs. A limited focus 
on the poll tax will undermine the 
fighting capacity of the campaign: we 
should fight the poll tax as an attack on 
our class as a whole, and coordinate a 
fightback of our class against all its 
effects. Political strike action is the 


order of the day, up to and including 
generalised strike action. 

In order to facilitate this, local 
APTUs must set themselves the aim of 
becoming recallable delegate based 
bodies as soon as possible. Far from 
tiiis limiting participation in these or¬ 
ganisations, as some of our opponents 
have claimed, in fact the fight to make 
them delegate based broadens their 
franchise, widens their remit. If we 
have the perspective of actively in¬ 
volving hundreds of thousands, even 
millions of workers in the fight, how 
on earth can we structure our move¬ 
ment in any other way? The principle 
of recallable delegate type organisa¬ 
tions is ideally suited to what the 
APTUs need to become - local coun¬ 
cils of action! 

Related to this, it is incredible that 
Communist Party’ activists used to en¬ 
counter resistance to our call for the 
organisation of Workers* Defence 
Corps to defend our meetings and 
marches, and to counter the bailiffs. 
Meanwhile, the police attack our pro¬ 
tests with impunity, the latest provoca¬ 
tion being the systematic onslaught 
against the Trafalgar Square Defen¬ 
dants Campaign picket of Bnxton 
prison on October 20. Bailiffs have 
shown contemptuous disregard for the 
niceties of bourgeois law . Clearly, if 
w r e want our protests kept peaceful, 
and our estates free of bailiffs, we have 
to organise our ow r n defence 

We certainly welcome the fact that 
the Manchester conference passed 
resolutions which commit the move¬ 
ment to organising defence squads - 
but if it is left with Militant - whose 
Steve Nally promised to ‘name names’ 
after the police attacked the Trafalgar 
Square demonstration - they will 
surely never see the light of day 

ABAPTF cannot be left in the 
hands of the Militant misleaders. Our 
Communist Party has fought consis¬ 
tently, in those APTUs in which we 
are active, to raise the eyes of activists 
above the day to day demands of the 
struggle, to start to pose a challenge to 
Militant, which is taking us 6n the road 
to nowhere. This is now more vital 
than ever. The opposition to Militant 
must take on board the type of broader 
political perspectives we outline here, 
if it is really to challenge the strangle¬ 
hold Militant has over the movement. 

The 3D opposilionahst platform, 
for example, while its calls for the 
democratisation of the Federation are 
justified, has neither the coherent strat¬ 
egy nor the organisation to challenge 
Militant. This must change. The oppo¬ 
sition must equip itself with the poli¬ 
tics to win. 

The ABAPTF must be democra¬ 
tised; it must consist of elected and 
recallable delegates from the local 
APTUs, delegates who have the per¬ 
spective of transforming this body into 
a nerve centre of opposition to attacks 
on our class, of changing it into a Na¬ 
tional Council of Action. 

Organised on such a platform, the 
campaign against the poll tax w ill not 
only be able to beat this particular 
nasty piece of Tory legislation, it can 
also add something significant to the 
cumulative knowledge, experience and 
fighting capacity of our class as a 
whole, on every issue. No demoralisa¬ 
tion! There is still everything to fight 
for! 

Ian Mahoney 

• Join the Communist Party contin¬ 
gent on the March 23. 1991 demon¬ 
stration in London. Details to follow. 



IN STRUGGLE 


The TUC general council decision to endorse a swingeing package of 
cuts and increased affiliation fees at its meeting on Wednesday October 
24 was hardly unexpected. The TUC was facing a £1.2 million deficit 
in 1990, and over £2 million in 1991. Something had to give, as far as 
the bureaucrats of Congress House were concerned. Typically, the TUC 
fat cats have moved to save their own cushy jobs at the expense of the 
movement they are meant to serve. Gone are the County Associations 
of Trades Councils, a measure that will increase the pressures on local 
trades councils and cause some to close. Gone arc the annual confer¬ 
ence of trades councils and the funding for regional organisers of the 
unemployed. Mark Fischer, National Organiser of the Unemployed 
Workers Charter, in an open letter to Britain’s Trades Councils and the 
Unemployed Workers Centres about these cuts, points out that “if the 
TUC genuinely wants to cut costs, why not insist that all functionaries 
of Congress House, plus all the top brass'of affiliated unions, receive no 
more than the average wage of an ordinary worker in today’s Britain? 
Why not let the TUC regional organisers of the unemployed live on the 
income of an unemployed worker? Perhaps such a scheme would not 
only save money, but also get some fire into the belly of the ap¬ 
paratchik! of the official workers' movement”. The Extramural Confer¬ 
ence in Defence of Trades Councils met in Manchester on December 8, 
in an attempt to cohere some sort of resistance to the TUC’s cuts. But 
given its Morning Star type politics, this could only take the form of 
technical objections to the TU CJM 


A number of fascists who imagined they were members of the 
‘master race’ attempted to disrupt the joint Unemployed Workers Char- 
tcr/Hands Off Ireland! picket of the Army Recruitment Office in 
the Strand, in Central London, on Wednes¬ 
day December 12. the day before the gov¬ 
ernment announced that official, ie fixed, 
unemployment had nsen to 1,700,000. The 
20 strong picket effortlessly saw' them off. 

The action was to highlight the link be¬ 
tween unemployment and the only growih 
industry in Britain today - ‘British milita¬ 
rism pic'. Unemployment has acted as a 
type of informal conscription in the past. 

The UWC mobilising leaflet for the picket 
described the fatal cycle: ‘‘They then find 
themselves on the streets of Derry' and 
Belfast, in the desens of the Middle East, 
fighting ordinary Irish or Iraqi workers 
like themselves in bloody bosses’ wars.” 

The picket was followed by a meeting 
where speakers pledged to up their anti- 
militarist work among potential recruns 
to the British Army and, if we possibly can. among serv ing British sol¬ 
diers For details, ring (071)431 3135 MF 

The second weekend in November saw a large number of Irish 
people living in Willesden arrested under the Prevention of Terronsm 
Act. The first to be released, after being terrorised in police custody in 
Paddington Green, w ere two women, held tor 39 hours w ithout charge. 
In an act of blatant state intimidation directed at the Irish community, 
four others were released after seven days detention, issued w ith 
exclusion orders and extradited to the north ot Ireland. Eventually, two 
men and one woman w ere charged w ith conspiracy to cause explosions: 
Michael Dochertv from Dublin and Siobhan and Willie McKane from 
Strabane, Co Tyrone Despite the original police statement (not publicly 
revoked), no-one was arrested in the Willesden Hats where explosives 
and weapons were alleged to have been discov ered. This has all the 
makings of a Guildford Four or Winchester Three type set-up. The 
treatment meted out to those six people not charged is proof enough 
that this is a blatant attempt to beat down the Irish community and whip 
up a climate of anti-Irish fear and hysteria in Britain. The Birmingham 
Six, spending their 17th Christmas in prison, know all about that. We 
must not allow the British state to railroad more Irish people into 
British jails. There must be no seventeen year wait to free those being 
fitted up now. Class action is needed to focus the tight lor the freedom 
of the framed prisoners and for the freedom ot all political prisoners. 
AM 


the workers 


Marxism Today’s editor says he cannot manage 
on the income from 13,000 sales, generous ad¬ 
vertising and a £30,000 per annum subsidy from 
the Euro organisation. So he's looking around 
for a new, rich, backer, to relaunch his failing 
journal at a cost of £500,000. Perhaps he will be 
lucky. After all, Marxism Today has served the 
capitalist class well; but then, who needs a con¬ 
vert from ‘official communism’? One thing's for 
certain, though. The Leninist will neither receive 
nor seek support from the capitalist class. We 
will go forward as the working class goes for¬ 
ward, because we serve the working class and 
hence rely on ordinary workers for support, not 
media billionaires. Last month we ended with a 
small surplus in our £600 monthly fighting fund 
- in spite of our non-appearance due to typeset¬ 
ting/computer/printing difficulties - and so far, 
thanks to comrades OD, GH, LK, RT and AS, 
this month w'e stand at £256. 




■ Out and proud: 

For the IRA, 

Against the British army! 
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Why we can’t get 
socialism through 
parliament. Why 
we are standing 
candidates for 
parliament 



The last gasp of the parliamentary road to socialism. Chile, 1973: president Allende hours before his death at the hands of 
Pinochet’s soldiers 


W ITH THE Labour Parly’s promise to 
run capitalism according to the rules 
of ihe market and the official admis¬ 
sion that Britain is now in recession, 
it is clear that Kinnock would 
just as vicious a prime minister as the one the To¬ 
nes have just booted out. Yet, using the ‘lesser of 
two evils’ theory, the majority of the left inside 
and outside the Labour Party will, as usual, be 
calling for a Labour victory in the next general 
election. 

Their justifications for this are manifold - from 
Militant’s outnght lie that “Marxism has always 
been ... an important part of the Labour Party” 
(Militant: W'hat we stand for, p29) to the Morning 
Star's Communist Party of Britain’s half lie that 
the Labour Party is “the mass party of the working 
class” - but all arc based upon the same far bigger 
lie that socialism stands at the end ol a peaceful, 
parliamentary road, a road guaranteed by laying 
hold of the ready made bourgeois state. ‘First Kin¬ 
nock, then us’, these opportunists cry, their sup¬ 
posed ‘tactics’ revealing their lack of revolutionary 
principles. 

We in the CPGB have no such illusions in 
bourgeois workers’ parties like the Labour Party or 
in the democratic apparatus of the bourgeois state 
which it upholds. But that docs not mean we fall 
into the opposite ultra-leftist trap of shunning inter¬ 
vention in bourgeois democratic structures such as 
parliament, for fear of tainting our revolutionary 
purity. 

As long as the mass of the population has illu¬ 
sions in parliament, as long as their consciousness 
remains clouded by the fog of bourgeois democ¬ 
racy, it is the duty of communists to use the institu¬ 
tion of parliament. Of course, there will be a wide 
variety of tactics. If. for example, the masses were 
being swept behind a Labour Party standing on a 
left programme, if they thought it would usher in 
the socialist epoch, then it might be tactically cor¬ 
rect to help elect such a party, in order to expose it. 
But whatever the tactics, it has to be recognised 
that they flow from the necessity for violent revo¬ 
lution to smash parliament, along with the whole 
state machine. 

It is the aim of this article to explain that posi¬ 
tion, the position taken by Marx, Engels and 
Lenin, regarding the state, parliament, democracy, 
and communist utilisation of the parliamentary ap¬ 
paratus. We will not deal specifically with the 
j question of the Labour Party here, for lack of 


space. However, the general principles we outline 
arc the basis for our position on that question. In 
showing how and why socialism can only come 
through revolution and the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat, we implicitly condemn all those revolu¬ 
tionary pretenders who prostrate themselves before 
Labourism and the Labour Party. 

The bourgeois state must be 
smashed 

As a starting point for discussing the role of the 
state, it must be understood that all states are, b\ 
definition, dictatorships, since they are all based 
upon the armed rule of one class over another As 
Lenin said in State and Revolution , “The state 
arises where and insofar as class antagonisms 
objectively cannot be reconciled. And con¬ 
versely the existence of the state proves that the 
class antagonisms are irreconcilable” Engels 
explains this point very clearly in The Origin of the 
Family , where he shows how the state emerged at 
the same time as the division of society into 
classes in order to preserve that society from its 
own internal contradiction - the conflicting eco¬ 
nomic interests of different classes which could 
not be resolved by that society By placing itself 
above society and “alienating itself more and 
more from it”, the state serves the function of 
seeming to unify those antagonistic contradictions, 
while in reality serving the interests of the domi¬ 
nant class, which must prevent the society it rules 
from being overthrown. 

There have been historical exceptions to this; 
limes ol dual powder when the slate stood to some 
degree momentarily independent of each of the 
antagonistic powers, as did the Kerensky govern¬ 
ment after the February 1917 revolution. This 
expressed the transitory inability of either of the 
two major classes in society to exert hegemony. 
Nevertheless, though the state expressed this inca¬ 
pacity. it remained a bourgeois state, counterposed 
to the workers and peasants and their soviets. Such 
exceptions illustrate the capacity of the state to 
alienate itself from society. Even the proletarian 
state of the Soviet Union could still become a fet¬ 
ter on the development of the productive forces, al¬ 
though this inevitably involved it becoming the 
master of the ruling class rather than its servant. 

The key to understanding why this was pos- 


I sible lies in the fact that the proletarian state con¬ 
tains elements both of the past (capitalism) and the 
future (communism). Socialism is, in essence, a 
society in transition, a society whose state still re¬ 
mains in part a sphere of experts, still remains al- 
. lertat : d from the mass of the population, and at the 
. same time contains the possibility, through mass 
democracy, of being what Marx called a semi¬ 
state, a Mate which came into existence to subju¬ 
gate the bourgeoisie, but is in the process of negat¬ 
ing itself. 

Until world socialism, or at least the world pre- 
! dominance of socialism, these two aspects of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat can obviously come 
into contradiction. Indeed, as we have seen in 1989 | 
and W90. this contradiction can be resolved in the j 
negative: the film can be rolled backwards, as the ! 
alienated masses from below, and the bureaucratic j 
caste from above, turn to capitalism and the market ; 
as a way out of the impasse of bureaucratic social- j 
I ism. 

Of course, the contradiction could have been 
resolved positively. If the world revolution had not 
been cripplingly confined to just one backward 
country for so long, if it had spread to advanced 
countries, not least Germany, the bureaucracy 
would never have emerged as society’s master. 
Under such conditions, the transition to commu¬ 
nism would have been relatively painless, rela¬ 
tively smooth. 

As production and culture advance and classes 
merge, the working class state comes to truly rep¬ 
resent the whole of society and becomes superflu¬ 
ous. Just as the state arose w ith class society, so it 
dies with the end of class society. It is not smashed 
violently, as the previous bourgeois state was 
smashed; rather it ‘withers away’ gradually, in one 
area after another, as society grow's ever nearer the 
material and social basis for communism. 

Clearly, for such a peaceful withering away, 
the kind of state needed by the proletariat has to be 
fundamentally different from the bourgeois state. 
Certainly it is impossible for the proletariat to turn 
the bourgeoisie’s own state apparatus against it 
and into a vehicle for communism. 

What all opportunists forget is that socialism 
really only comes onto the agenda in the midst of 
profound crisis in existing society, in the condi¬ 
tions of a revolutionary situation. What socialism 
needs if it is to break out of the w omb of capital¬ 
ism is a qualitative break (a revolution), not a 
quantitive increase in the number of working class 
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MPs. In a revolutionary situation, the bourgeois 
state will be turned as a weapon against the revo¬ 
lutionary proletariat, in all its horror and violence. 

It must be answered through the proletariat putting 
its organs of struggle onto a war footing and di¬ 
rectly challenging for state power by smashing the 
bourgeois state and transforming these organs of 
struggle into the new organs of state power. 

Historically, the bourgeois state played a vital 
role in crushing all opposition that stood in the 
way of the development and continuation of the 
profit system. But what was a blemish on the body 
of capitalist society has, in this last decadent stage 
of imperialism, become a cancer. Where the state 
and state spending w'ere of comparatively minor 
importance 200 years ago, today the bourgeois 
state has become an all pervasive, all consuming 
monster which has millions working for it and tens 
upon tens of thousands armed to protect it. 

In bourgeois society, the exploitation of the 
majority at the hands of the minority is maintained, 
in the last analysism, through the threat of a mas¬ 
sive standing army and police force. This is the 
fundamental reason why the proletariat’s political 
rule must be backed by the armed force of that 
class. As Marx pointed out, “The first decree of 
the Commune ... was the suppression of the 
standing army and its replacement by an armed 
people” (The Civil War in France). 

The working class can therefore afford no illu¬ 
sions in the bourgeois state, nor in those self pro¬ 
fessed reformists such as Tony Benn, nor ‘official 
communists’ and Trotskyites like the CPB and 
Militant, who imagine that the bourgeoisie could 
(let alone would) peacefully submit to the will of 
the majority, if ‘socialism’ were to be decreed by 
the parliamentary wing of the bourgeois state. 

If we accept that the bourgeois state must be 
smashed, there is no room for softness. To sec 
why. one has only to look at the experience of the 
Russian revolution, or any other proletarian revo¬ 
lution to date. Unwilling, even in conditions of 
civil war, to execute ‘white’ political prisoners like 
General Krassnov. the Bolsheviks set them free 
after six months, on condition of‘good behaviour’. 
Krassnov went on to organise a white army that 
massacred thousands of Russian workers and peas¬ 
ants. 

Those who want to introduce a society of com¬ 
passion must not succumb to compassion. Engels 
pointed out that. 44 A revolution is certainly the 
most authoritarian thing there is ... the victori¬ 
ous party must maintain its rule by means of 
the terror which its arms inspire in the reac¬ 
tionaries. Would the Paris Commune have 
lasted for more than a day if it had not used the 
authority of the armed people against the bour¬ 
geoisie? Cannot we, on the contrary blame it 
for having made too little use of that author¬ 
ity?” 

Parliament and democracy 

Parliament is a democratic form of the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie. Such ‘democracy’ is therefore 
no more than a sham, an acceptable mask for the 
armed rule of the minority who own and control 
the means of production, a power which is worth a 
thousand general elections. Yet the bourgeoisie 
protests that one vote per person every five years 
makes for majority rule. After all, everyone - even 
a whole swathe of ‘official communists’ - now 
recognises that bourgeois democracy is more 
democratic than a socialist dictatorship! 

It is essential to understand the relationship be¬ 
tween form and essence. Capitalism’s undemo¬ 
cratic essence, which is the exploitation of the 
majority by the minority, is not altered by taking 
on a democratic form. With this in mind, it is im¬ 
portant not to confuse voting every five years for 
who is to misrepresent you - bourgeois rule by 
consent - with the actual rule of the majority. 

Socialism too can appear as its opposite. Its 
democratic content, the ending of the exploitation 
of one by another, can take an authoritarian form; 
though, as we have seen, if maintained as some 
sort of permanent feature, eventually this can only 
undermine socialism. 

Fundamentally, the word democracy means the 
rule of the majority over the minority. The word 
democracy cannot in any full sense be applied to 
bourgeois society at all, since this is a society of 
minority rule. Nor, of course, can it be applied to 
communism, since this mode of production serves 
the unequal needs of all. There is no minority class 
and therefore no need for a state to suppress it. 
However, communism only comes into being as 
democracy fully flowers, is extended to the point 
that it negates itself. As we have said though, this 
does not mean that the first stage of communism, 
the socialist state, will be fully democratic. 

The extent to which active mass democracy 
characterises the dictatorship of the proletariat, or 
to put it the other way. the extent to which the state 
alienates itself from the majority, will depend upon 
conditions before, during and after the revolution. 
Recent events have certainly proved that when the 
gap between form and essence, between democ¬ 


racy and socialism, are pulled wide enough (bu¬ 
reaucratic deformation), the bureaucracy control¬ 
ling the means of production may seek to become 
its new owners. Without genuine democratisation. 
socialist society will always be prey to this. 

This emphasis upon democracy is no luxury. 
The prime living examples of socialism quite visi¬ 
bly lacked democracy. The Cold War terminology 
of the bourgeoisie, placing bourgeois democracy 
against proletarian dictatorship, played a large part 
in the recent counterrevolutions in Eastern Europe, 
where the subjective desires of the masses for 
democracy became objectively equated with the 
parliamentary systems of the advanced capitalist 
states. 

The historical reasons for that have and will 
continue to be analysed in the pages of The 
Leninist. Here, however, we will consider how 
genuine democracy under socialism (as put for¬ 
ward by Marx, Engels and Lenin) could determine 
tiic workings of the semi-state, setting it against the 
the so-called democracy of our own bourgeois 
state, as seen in the much vaunted parliamentary 
system. For only when we realise what is possible 
do we truly recognise the primitive limitations of 
w hat exists. 

As we have stated, at the end of the day the 
British parliament is controlled and used by mo¬ 
nopoly capitalism. This is achieved concretely in 
many different ways; the logic of running a capi¬ 
talist society is obviously the most powerful factor, 
it will naturally necessitate capitalist solutions 
from all pro-capitalist governments. But to ensure 
that there is no straying from the course there is the 
direct influence over the cabinet of banks, the 
stock exchange, monopoly industry, the CBI etc in 
the form of persuasion or crude bribery, as well the 
simple fact that parliament is stuffed full of capi¬ 
talists and their hangers on. 

There arc other safeguards too. Just in case the 
House of Commons was by some fluke to fall into 
the hands of Benn. Militant, the CPB and Co, the 
British state not only has a highly authoritarian 
army and police, it has all sorts of other counter¬ 
revolutionary possibilities. The House of Lords 
might be a feudal relic but it is firmly in control of 
the bourgeoisie. It can act as a block on legislation 
and cause endless problems for any left reformist 
government. Then there is the monarch, to which 
all MPs and governments swear allegiance. The 
monarch can legally make and break governments 
and would certainly, if need be, act as a powerful 
centre of reaction. Another fact worth mentioning 
about Britain is that our law might be wTitten in 
parliament, but it is interpreted by deeply reaction¬ 
ary judges. From the high court judges to the local 
magistrates appointed for services rendered, the 
court bureaucrats will defend the property of capi¬ 
talism to the hilt. 

Even what we have achieved must never be 
taken for granted. Democratic concessions to the 
working class, in the short term (eg. changes in the 
poll tax, to avoid more riots and unrest) or medium 
term (eg, free health care, to ensure a contented 
and more productive workforce) are always in 
danger of being taken away if that serves the inter¬ 
ests of capitalism. Now' that the socialist states are 
one by one collapsing, it is probable that signifi¬ 
cant gains will be even harder to achieve, since 
there will be no living example of socialism with 
which to threaten the capitalist class. 

So parliamentary legislation is no guarantee of 
the living conditions and rights of the working 
class, nor can it ever be a substitute for the masses 
first act of self-liberation - violent revolution. Re¬ 
formist proposals, such as Militant’s ‘Enabling 
Bill’ to nationalise the top two hundred monopo¬ 
lies in the name of‘socialism’, can only foster illu¬ 
sions and divert the working class, placing parlia¬ 
mentary legislation as primary, and the role of the 
working class in a secondary, subordinate, posi¬ 
tion. 

Equating nationalisation with socialism is in 
any case crass stupidity, ignoring, as it does, the 
crucial question of the state itself. It is true to say 
that nationalised industries would be the easiest to 
transform into socialist state properties after the 
revolution, and in this sense represent the seeds of 
socialism, emphasising in fact the proximity of and 
urgent need for revolution. Before the revolution, 
however, they remain the collective property of the 
capitalist class. We only need to look to the experi¬ 
ence of Britain’s own coal, electricity, gas. water 
etc, industries to see this, let alone countries like 
Mexico, where nationalisation has been used to 
speed up capitalism’s process to the stage of mo¬ 
nopoly finance capital. 

A genuine socialist democracy, on the other 
hand, replaces the rule of the bosses with workers* 
democracy, not least in the workplaces. Concretely 
this means the election of immediately recallable 
factory/office/shop managers, and workers' par¬ 
ticipation in the decision making processes of ad¬ 
ministration and supervision. Trade union rights, 
(including the right to strike) would also be ex¬ 
tended, and all information about the state of the 
economy would be easily accessible to all. The 
relationship between state control and workers 
direct control over the means of production would 


gradually change as outlined above, with the state 
playing a diminishing role. 

Even the most democratic bourgeois state 
could not achieve the active mass democracy 
which the proletarian state must strive for, if it is to 
move towards communism. For once democracy 
becomes genuine, it undermines the very founda¬ 
tions of privilege and the state. Genuine proletarian 
democracy is a continuous process of forming 
ideas and taking decisions, which necessitates 
popular control at every level of society. 

All of this will be bom from real life. It will be 
the result of the creativity of the working class, not 
utopian writers of British Road to Socialisms , or 
other drafters of constitutional socialist blueprints. 
We saw the truth of this in Russia in October 1917, 
when the soviets thrown up by the masses in their 
struggle were transformed into organs of state 
power. But there is nothing purely Russian about 
the phenomenon. 

The miners’ support groups, which sprang up 
spontaneously from the 1984-5 Great Strike, give 
us an indication, albeit in embryonic form, of what 
soviets or workers councils in Britain might look 
like. The Councils of Action of 1920s Britain, the 
workers councils of 1919 Germany, the factory 
committees of Italy in 1920. were all examples of 
more developed, if still embryonic, forms. 

Without falling into the trap of crystal ball gaz¬ 
ing, it is easy to imagine what a socialist state in 
Britain would look like. Tenants associations, 
workplaces, women’s groups, trade unions etc 
would all elect immediately recallable delegates to 
local workers’ councils, which would in turn elect 
immediately recallable delegates up to the highest 
level of state power. In a country like ours, with an 
advanced working class needing relatively few 
experts outside its own ranks, there is no reason 
why most state functionaries should not be elected 
in this way. 

In a socialist state, laws would be made and 
carried out by state functionaries elected and re¬ 
callable by the masses. This includes judges. To 
protect this state we would not aim for a standing 
army, rather a powerful workers’ militia based on 
the workplaces. The working class would have the 
right to carry arms and organise its own defence 
with the most modem and advanced weaponry. 
Bribery of officials, and the establishment of a 
privileged bureaucratic caste would be guarded 
against by mass democracy and by keeping the 
wages of the highest ranking state official to the 
level of an average skilled worker. 

Bourgeois law is continuously affected by con¬ 
tradictions arising from the direct translation of 
economic principles into legal pnnciples. for it 
must always seem to be consistent to itself, rather 
than just an economic reflex. Consequently the law 
is rarely perceived as the blatant expression of the 
rule of one class over another. 

Law within a genuinely democratic socialist 
state would openly reflect the will of the majority 
(in the case of particularly important laws and in¬ 
ternational agreements, this could be decided by 
popular referendum). With continuous discussion 
at all levels of society, minority groups would have 
a greater chance to prove that their interests arc 
also in the interests of the majority. 

The bourgeoisie is in the contradictory situ¬ 
ation, in a bourgeois democracy, of having to use 
working class consent to legitimise its control of 
society; with the concentration of production into 
fewer and fewer hands, the size of our class in¬ 
creases correspondent to the inevitable contraction 
of the capitalist class, and this contradiction is ftir- 
thcr exacerbated. As the means of production be¬ 
comes concentrated in fewer and fewer hands, so 
the machine of the bourgeois dictatorship strength¬ 
ens itself to resist attack and becomes increasingly 
centralised. Making revolution will be harder than 
in a more backward capitalist country, even if 
building socialism will be far easier. 

The proletarian state would clearly have to use 
the bourgeoisie’s knowledge and expertise in cer¬ 
tain areas, but in an advanced capitalist country 
like Britain, we would not have the problems faced 
by the Soviet Union, for example. Our educated, 
sophisticated working class is ripe for rule; but it 
has been educated by the bourgeoisie to identify its 
interests w ith those of the slate. 

Changing that identification is our particular 
problem. Reformists such as Militant understand 
the need to infiltrate these servants of the state in a 
utopian way, believing that appeals to soldiers, for 
example, based upon the parliamentary election of 
a so-called socialist government (rather than the 
power of the armed workers) will be enough to 
stop the forces of counterrevolution. As we have 
seen, a few laws for social reform cannot change 
the bourgeois state machine, carefully organised 
and perfected as it is to serve the bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie makes much of its multi-party 
system, as if somehow socialism inevitably means 
a one party system. Quite the reverse. Marx, 
Engels and Lenin were quite specific about the 
need for freedom of thought, speech and political 
organisation. Under socialism there will still be 
differences of class interest, just as there will be 
differences within the working class. Those differ¬ 


ences within the working class will of course exist 
within the structures of a proletarian slate, and 
most likely find expression in the existence of a 
number of different working class parties; other 
classes must also be given their rights. 

We communists have nothing to fear from this, 
we do not fear open ideological debate or elec¬ 
tions. We trust the working class, and know that 
we are the staunchest defenders of its interests. If 
by chance, or by our own mistakes, we lost an 
election within the workers* council state system, 
we would naturally bow to the will of the workers. 
That is proletarian democracy. It would not mean a 
reversal of socialism, but a change of direction 
within it. 


Paradoxical duty 



The thrust of this article has been to show the 
impossibility of attaining socialism through parlia¬ 
ment and the necessity of smashing the repressive 
apparatus of the bourgeois state, replacing it with 
new organs of proletarian power. We will now go 
on to show why, in spite of this, it is the duty of all 
genuine communists to use every legal opportu¬ 
nity, including engaging in work around parlia¬ 
mentary elections. 

As we have seen, for the forces of social de¬ 
mocracy, parliament is the apparatus of a relatively 
stable society, which can be peacefully trans¬ 
formed through a series of reforms. For revolution¬ 
aries, however, parliamentary representation is a 
means to hasten the destruction of that very institu¬ 
tion. It is with this aim in mind, and only this aim, 
that we contest elections. 

For us, mass action, whether organised through 
the mass organisations of the proletariat (trade 
unions, soviets, etc) or, even better, under the lead¬ 
ership of a genuine Communist Party, is the key to 
the future. To facilitate this the Communist Party 
will use every legal opportunity. Hence for com¬ 
munists. parliamentary activity consists of break¬ 
ing working class illusions in parliamentary de¬ 
mocracy. through using the parliamentary platform 
to expose class enemies and make propoganda for 
revolution. Our prime concern is not the number of 
seats we get, but rather our revolutionary impact 
upon the mass struggle, to which all parliamentary 
activity must be subordinated at all times. 

Given the corrupting influence of the bourgeois 
parliament, the activity of any communist MPs or 
councillors must be dictated by the Party. Lenin, 
for example, wrote most of the speeches for Bol¬ 
shevik deputies in the Duma, and between 1906 
and 1914 fought hard to ensure the control of the 
party over the parliamentary group. 

They were instructed to take up their parlia¬ 
mentary duties from the position of agitators who 
have no duty to parliament or to the legislators 
within it (this doesn’t mean that communist candi¬ 
dates, under the direction of the Party, should not 
support, or put forward changes in legislation). It is 
for this reason that it is better to choose rank and 
file workers with a longstanding loyalty to the 
Party as candidates, rather than middle class ele¬ 
ments more experienced in bourgeois law and po¬ 
litical structures, who are more likely to be suscep¬ 
tible to careerism. 

In the last general election we Leninists said 
that there could be no vote for Labour, that the 
working class would have to fight whoever won. 
This was a correct position, but tended Unvards 
boycottism. That is why, in the coming general 
election, we will be urging a more active approach: 
spoiling ballot papers by writing ‘‘communist” 
across them. For us. however, this tactic reflects 
not the strength of the working class struggle but 
the weakness of our own forces; we recognise their 
painful inadequacy, given what is necessary in 
present conditions. 

In an effort to overcome this in the next general 
election - if it is not a snap election early next year 
- we will therefore also be standing a small number 
of candidates in carefully chosen constituencies in 
England, Wales and Scotland. Our object is not to 
convince the electorate that we have any chance of 
holding the balance of power in parliament. As we 
have slated, this is not the aim of communists (nor 
is it indeed realistic, given the present period). Pri¬ 
marily our aim is to agitate and propagandise, in¬ 
sofar as this relates to our primary task of re¬ 
forging the Communist Party. It is for this reason 
that, at this juncture, we have chosen safe Labour 
seats, where our politics can be debated unequivo¬ 
cally, without being centred around the accusation 
that a vote for us is a vote for the Tories. 

In the sense that all communist tasks before the 
revolution are a preparation for that revolution, so 
our organisation of an election campaign is a new 
step towards revolution. 

Our campaign will throw up all sorts of possi¬ 
bilities for developing our political skills. Funda¬ 
mentally, however, it will strengthen our fight to 
put communism firmly back on the agenda, 
through exposing all parliamentary opponents of 
communism and the capitalist state which they 
represent. 

Hannah Leigh 

____ 
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■ Remember Mick Costello. 

once Yawning Star indus¬ 
trial correspondent and blue 
eyed boy of the 'opposition ' 
within the old 'official' Commu¬ 
nist Party? He was destined, 
many thought, to be the leader 
of what is now the Communist 
Party of Britain, 
formist rump, so 
merit home Mick, though, had 
other ideas. He disappeared 
from the scene, never to he 
heard of again .. Or so we 
thought. How he has surfaced 
again to grace the pages of the 
FTas a trade consultant be¬ 
tween British companies and 
the Soviet Union - “a former 
communist turned entre¬ 
preneur”, as the FT put it. At 
least the man is consistent he 
was parasiting on the USSR as 
a socialist state; now he's 
trying the same as it lurches 
towards capitalism 


sometime re- 


them having any time to worry about 
other countries. If the Communist 
Party did not fit that bill it would fail 
to respond to the spirit that had called 
it into being. He would ask the dele- 
gates to devote themselves to gening 
through the agenda and doing w hat the 
Joint Committee had felt themselves 
incapable of doing - the Committee 
I could no; arrive at a decision in con¬ 
nection with the 'ucticjl policy of the 
Communist Party. The discussion of 
fundamental principles had been the 
I lea: difficult :ask tiiat had been set the 
| Joint < ommittee during the last two 
| years. a; a very early stage there had 
I been general agreement that Commu- 
| nism was accepted as the objective 
and that the Soviet regime and dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat were indis¬ 
pensable precautions against counter¬ 
revolution. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat was the principle on which 
we should have to meet most opposi¬ 
tion for we had to meet something that 
possibly did not exist to the same ex¬ 
tent in any other country' in the world. 
When there was a question of a thing 
being done if the process of doing it 
was likely to soil the coat or skirt of 
those participating, the Nonconformist 
conscience demanded that the thing be 
dropped however desirable it might be 
in itself. He hoped the spint of the 
Convention would be in opposition to 
that. We believed that a social revolu¬ 
tion w as absolutely essential, and that 
it was our duty to get it however much 
we might be soiled in the process. 
Fven if there arose a necessity for 
bloodshed, we could always remem¬ 
ber that the lesson of history was that 
it was never the revolutionary' w'ho 
was responsible for the shedding of 
blood; it was invariably the counter¬ 
revolutionary. There was no subter¬ 
fuge or intrigue that our capitalist class 
had not been willing to resort to rather 
than allow Russia to stand open to the 
world, justifying Communism as a 
social constructive force, and the fact 
that we saw them doing this with Rus¬ 
sia at such a remote distance w'as an 
indication of what they would do to 
us. 

The chairman concluded by ap¬ 
pealing to the delegates to subordinate 
themselves to the work they had in 
hand. If the results he anticipated were 
achieved any self-effacement would 
justify itself. If they rose to the stan¬ 
dard of responsibility he w'as setting 
before them this would turn out to be 
the most profitable weekend that the 
revolutionary movement had ever had 
in this country. 


■ “Has the RCP gone far 
enough?” asks one of its 
supporters in The Next Step, 
December 7. Following the 
downgrading of its activity, one 
Alan Denehv chastises the 
Revolutionary' Communist Party' 
for its lack-lustre public events. 
Bearing in mind the RCP lead¬ 
ers judicious use of<debate ’ in 
the pages of its publications, 
what does *concerned from 
South London' propose? Up¬ 
ping the stakes and pitching 
once more into the fray'? Dear 
me. no! Following the logic of 
his leader. Frank Richards - 
and echoing Marxism Today - 
he recommends dropping 
“these old styles of organis¬ 
ing” and turning to more inten¬ 
sive debate. There is debate and 
there is navel-gazing RCPers 
who take a long hard look at 
their organisation will be forced 
to conclude that the m usings of 
Richards and Denehv are the 
latter. 


Arthur MacManus: The CPGB's first chairman 


T HE Communist Unity Con¬ 
vention (later known as the 
First Congress) came to¬ 
gether over the weekend of 
July 31 and August 1, 1920. 
On the first day it met in the plush 
Cannon Street Hotel in the Cits of 
London, but on the Sunday shifted 
to the distinctly more proletarian 
surroundings of the International 
Socialist Club. The number of dele¬ 
gates varies according to different 
sources: James Klugmann's History • 
of the CPGB Vol 1 says there were 
152; the launch edition of Commu¬ 
nist puts the figure at 158; the 
CPGB's official account of the con¬ 
vention, lists 163 delegates, with 211 
mandates. On top of this there must 
be included five of the eight strong 
Provisional Central Committee, who 
seem to have had speaking but no 
voting rights. 

Of these, 102 were delegated 
from branches of the British Social¬ 
ist Party', 25 from Communist Unity 
Groups and 36 from a wide variety 
of smaller organisations. These in¬ 
cluded branches of the South Wales 
Communist Council, two branches 
of the ILP (Barking and Glasgow/ 
Carngad), one branch of the SLP 
(Birmingham), three branches of the 
Herald League (supporters of the 
Daily Herald) % the Socialist Prohibi¬ 
tion Fellowship, the Guild Commu¬ 
nist Group, various unaffiliated local 
Socialist Societies and Communist 
Groups, Birmingham Shop Stew¬ 
ards and the City’ of London Labour 
Party’. 

They all accepted that attendance 
at the convention implied agreement 
with what the invitation to the con¬ 
vention called the “fundamental 
basis of communist unity: (a) The 
Dictatorship of the working class; 
(b) The Soviet Sy stem; (c) The Third 
International", and agreed “to 
abide by" the convention's “deci¬ 


sions on points of tactics, and to 
merge their organisations in the new 
Communist Party." 

Bolshevik security seems to have 
been non-existent. Not only was ev¬ 
ery delegate listed by name and or¬ 
ganisation in the official report, but 
members of the expanded Provi¬ 
sional leadership had their full ad¬ 
dresses given. However, there can be 
no doubt that, with the convention, 
the process of forging a party of the 
new type had begun. 

The day the convention began 
was the anniversary of the death of 
Jean Jaures (the leader of French 
socialism, assassinated in 1914), and 
the delegates rose and stood in si¬ 
lence as a mark of respect and es¬ 
teem for him and all others who had 
fallen in the revolutionary cause. 
Albert Inkpin opened the proceed¬ 
ings by proposing that Arthur 
MacManus, chairman of the Provi¬ 
sional Committee, be invited to pre¬ 
side (MacManus was a leading 
Clyde shop steward and member of 
the CUG: he died in Moscow in 1927 
and his ashes were interred in the 
Kremlin wall). This was unani¬ 
mously agreed and, as the official 
report says, MacManus then deliv¬ 
ered his opening address: 


| He hoped also - and here again he 
thought the Conference would concur - 
that in the near future pressure of cir¬ 
cumstances might have power to per¬ 
suade people outside that it was their 
duty to come in. He thought the Con¬ 
vention itself justified the most opti¬ 
mistic outlook of those who thought 
there w as a need of a Communist Party 
in this country. The agenda before 
them contained items that would call 
for serious deliberations and might 
possibly call for animated contention; 
but if the Convention w as taken in the 
spirit in which the invitations had been 
sent out, then, whatever else might also 
happen at it. after today there would at 
least exist in Great Britain one reliable, 
rigid, straight and determined Commu¬ 
nist Party. Given a Communist Party 
he thought its membership could very 
well be trusted, and certainly had every 
claim to be responsible for deciding 
what attitude the party should adopt on 
different occasions. He wanted to make 
one or two general observations with 
regard to the effect of the birth of the 
Communist Party. The present Con¬ 
vention was a more effective reply to 
the solicitations of Russia than any¬ 
thing else that had emanated from this 
country since the Russian revolution 
up to the present time. In the past wc 
had been content to respond to Russia 
with magnanimous resolutions and ex¬ 
pressions of sympathy, but, except for 
one or tw o very small attempts, we had 
never yet, as an organised movement, 
responded to those appeals in the way 
that a Communist 


Min our last edition we 
pointed out the chauvinist 
stand adopted by Workers 
Power on the human bomb ' 
tactic of the IRA. It seems that 
this lactic has set off other or¬ 
ganisations with previously 
'sound ' positions on defence of 
republican resistance. In the 
Workers Revolutionary Party's 
Workers Press of December 6, 
in an article entitled "Con¬ 
tempt for workers”, the WRP’s 
'Letter from Ireland ’' column 
states that this marks “a new' 
stage in the degeneration of the 
republican movement”, and 
that calls by Gerry Adams for 
civilians to refuse to work for 
the occupying army in any re¬ 
spect are "insulting” Marx 
always said he ‘sounded out ’ 
British socialists on Ireland. 
The WRP have been sounded 
out and rung hollow. 


Chairman s address 


He said it was a sad experience that it 
had taken three years of Russia in 
revolution, and two years of actual ne¬ 
gotiating and deliberating, to bring into 
being a conference of this description. 
There were still people calling them¬ 
selves Communists who were not rep¬ 
resented at the Convention, and this 
fact indicated the nature of the ob¬ 
stacles and difficulties that had to be 
overcome |most notably the Socialist 
Labour Party and Sylvia 
Pankhurst's WSF, now illegitimately 


or revolutionary 
Socialist should be responded to. It w'as 
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REVIEWS 


Tables 

David Edgar (author), Jenny KJIliek 
(director). The shape of the table . 
Royal National Theatre 

IT TOOK a mere three months for 
David Edgar to come up with the text 
of The shape of the table . It shows. 
There are too many examples of 
crudely lifted phrases and shop worn 
jokes. I grimaced when I heard Hon- 
necker's wallpaper analogy used in the 
dialogue without the slightest hint of 
irony or attribution, and then again and 
again at the countless other second 
hand jokes. However, Edgar is no 
hack. He is a talented playwright. 
While Act I tends towards dull faction 
and is rather ploddy. for all its faults 
the play comes to life in Act 11; with 
the help of good direction and some 
fine acting, the main characters stop 
being stereotypical, and anti-commu¬ 
nist simplicities give way to something 
approaching real life complexity. 

Edgar’s play documents the col¬ 
lapse (the process of peaceful, demo¬ 
cratic counterrevolution, as we would 
call it) of an unnamed Eastern Euro¬ 
pean bureaucratic socialist state - actu¬ 
ally an amalgam of the former GDR 
and Czechoslovakia. All the action 
takes place in a palatial hall around a 
table - a table that, like the break up of 
some huge iceberg, symbolises the 
disintegration of the regime with the 
melting of the Cold War. 

We first see it as a grand piece of 
monolithic furniture meant to accom¬ 
modate the entire central committee. 
But as the regime is itself fractured by 
internal schisms and slides into crisis, 
the table is effortlessly pulled apart and 
rearranged for tripartite negotiations 
between government, official social 
forces and ‘Public Forum’ opposition. 
After the counterrevolution triumphs, 
all that is left is a small, lonely table 
for one unrepentant communist, who 
faces a possible jail sentence for his 
supposed crimes. 

There is yet further table symbol¬ 
ism. Karl Johnson’s Pavel Prus - the 
Vaclav Havel type dissident leader - 
turns the tables on the ‘official com¬ 
munist’ party and state which has per¬ 
secuted and humiliated him for 20 
years. In Scene I he is brought from his 
prison cell by a regime worried by its 
Soviet ally’s new ‘Sinatra doctrine’ 
and by the rising tide of popular pro¬ 
test (portrayed in a disembodied form 
over the sound system). The smooth 
minister of communications, Petr Vla¬ 
dislav, offers him freedom and a pass¬ 
port to the west - if he w ill sign a state¬ 
ment of repentance. He refuses, but 
quickly returns, not this time as a 
manacled prisoner. Instead he returns 
as the figurehead of the democratic 
counterrevolution, who ends by offer¬ 
ing party hardliner, Josef Lutz (bril¬ 
liantly played by Stratford Johns) free¬ 
dom from prosecution - if he will sign 
a statement of repentance. 

Lutz refuses to sign. This com¬ 
pletes the circle, allowing the possibil¬ 
ity that communism is not finished - 
that it was not an inhuman experiment 
and that it might rise and turn the 
tables again. 

This is good stuff. Although the 
audience’s sympathies naturally start 
out with Prus and Public Forum, Edgar 
subtly whittles away at it. Student 
leader Andrei Zietck is rude and arro¬ 
gant, fair enough, but what about his 
speaking/skiing tour of the US. fi¬ 
nanced by dark right wing forces? 
Even when it comes to the party and 
government, liberal, witty and prime 
mover for compromise and negotia¬ 
tions, Vladislav (a cross between 
Modrow and Gorbachev) turns out to 
be no more than a Kremlin agent. 

In fact, if there is a hero, it is not 
the new democratic bourgeois presi¬ 
dent Prus. nor the Dubcck type. Victor 
Spassov. Rather it is the former party 
secretary Josef Lutz. The intellectual 
Prus has no vision of the future or 
understanding of the present: he lec¬ 
tures Lutz that “in the US the police 
don’t beat up kids”. Pathetically, all 


he wants is a return to “normality” 
(whatever that is). 

Lutz is from a different mould. In 
his youth he built the party, worked 
for national liberation against Nazi oc¬ 
cupation and went on to survive Buch- 
omvald. He wanted to build a world fit 
for human beings, not the inhuman 
“normality” of capitalism. It is not a 
broken Lutz who surveys the failure of 
bureaucratic socialism, it is a man w ith 
deep humanity and humility: “It was 
not the working class’s fault. Wc 
weren’t up to the task. It was pilot 
error, not the machine, that was at 
fault” he defiantly says to Prus. Well 
that’s one way of looking at it. 

Of course, it is the mark of a good 
dramatist that their work is open to a 
number of different interpretations. 
Vet I suspect that Edgar did not intend 
his play to be open to this or any other 
pro-communist interpretation. 

Edgar once thought of himself as a 
revolutionary, and as such produced 
some damning indictments of capital¬ 
ism, such as Destiny (1976). Now he’s 
a member of the editorial board of 
Marxism Today and a loyal member of 
Neil Kinnock’s Labour Party. As such 
he has a past to live down, sins to be 
forgiven, a commodity to be traded. 

Because Edgar hasn’t any vision of 
the future beyond the “normality” of 
capitalism, his plea for sympathy for 
Lutz is a plea for sympathy for him¬ 
self. Revolutionaries, you see, are 
nice, well meaning people; even 
though their efforts to produce heaven 
on earth turn into hell for everyone 
else: a variation on the old chestnut 
about communism being “all very 
well in theory, but it doesn’t work in 
practice”. 

Maybe Edgar wants to be taken 
into the bosom of the ruling class, just 
like other former revolutionaries such 
as Tanq Ali and Howard Brenton. 
These types have sold their revolution¬ 
ary past to a grateful bourgeoisie, like 
cheap prostitutes. ‘What use revolu¬ 
tion’, the bosses' media is now able to 
say. ‘when such prominent revolution¬ 
aries now mock the idea and trample 
on its fresh grave*. 

Nevertheless, The shape of the 
table is no Moscow Gold. Within the 
possibility of giving it a pro-commu¬ 
nist interpretation there lies a glimmer 
of hope that David Edgar will one day 
return to the camp of revolution. 
Here’s hoping. 

Jack Conrad 


Good Start 

The Irish Marxist , Nol, November 
1990, pp21, 50p; available from The 
Irish Marxist. 1 Winetavem Street, 
Smithfield, Belfast BT1 1JQ 

THE LAST few years have seen the 
development of a heterogeneous cur¬ 
rent from Irish republican politics 
which identifies itself as revolutionary 
socialist or even Marxist-Lcninist. 
Notably, we have seen leftist literature 
from republican prisoners, including 
the emergence of the League of Com¬ 
munist Rcpublicans/Co/igress group. 

Such developments have as yet to 
establish a clear Marxist perspective. 
Left trends within the republican 
movement do not seem to have gelled 
into a distinct voice. The last two edi¬ 
tions of the Congress journal show a 
collapse into the disintegrating politics 
of ‘official communism’. As to the 
IRSP, it has. so far. failed to take an 
unambiguous stand for communism, 
translating this into developing theory 
and practice. This, we feel, is illus¬ 
trated by the paralysis of its paper, the 
Starry' Plough , which over the last 
year has appeared only once. 

What we see is at best only par¬ 
tially realised potential: questions 
posed, but no clear answers given. Yet 
Irish society - north and south - is 
ready to seize on such answers, were 
they clearly given and intransigent^ 
fought for Clanty is the first condition 
of this: without revolutionary theory 
there can be no revolutionary move¬ 


ment. 

The appearance of The Irish Marx¬ 
ist as an attempt to contribute to this 
clarity is therefore most welcome. The 
journal is the new incarnation of the 
UniversityMarxist . of which there 
were two issues last year. The changed 
format, the journal explains, “has 
been made possible by an increase in 
support, and made necessary by an 
expansion of our orientation outside 
the academic world, and towards the 
revolutionary movement and work¬ 
ing class partisans in general” (pi). 

This is a correct move. Correctly 
too, the journal concentrates on ideo¬ 
logical clarity through struggle. It rips 
into the ‘official communists' in the 
article “In defence of amied struggle”, 
takes to task a w'holc range of oppor¬ 
tunists in the articles “Gulf crisis: for 
the revolutionary defeat of both sides” 
and “For free abortion on demand”, 
and rc-elaboratcs central principles in 
part one of “The counterrevolution 
and the market”, which focuses in on 
the process taking place in the Soviet 
Union. All in all, the journal has a 
good balance of national and interna¬ 
tional emphasis, with a clear position 
on the areas it takes up. 

An orientation to ideological 
struggle has provoked responses from 
those on the Irish left, such as Workers 
Power’s co-thinkers in the Irish Work¬ 
ers Group, who also show some inter¬ 
est in the vital task of ideological clari¬ 
fication. 

In what is a vital question for all 
communists, the The Irish Marxist 
takes a four-square stance for the forg¬ 
ing of a genuine communist party in 
Ireland, and stands with those who arc 
fighting for the same aim internation¬ 
ally. In the present period of the col¬ 
lapse of bureaucratic socialism, ‘offi¬ 
cial communism’ and the pervading 
mood of reaction, this cannot be 
praised enough. All this is to the good, 
and bodes well for the future of the The 
Irish Marxist. 

Of course, the key test is how these 
comrades confront the thorny problem 
of practice, made no easier by starting 
with only a few people from the stu¬ 
dent milieu of Belfast. 

One facet of this is the relation of 
communists in Ireland to the armed 
struggle. Comrade Joe Flannagan's ar¬ 
ticle defends those forces engaged in it. 
We agree. He notes - quite correctly, 
given their current situation - that it 
would be “foolish in the immediate 
instance” to throw themselves into the 
armed struggle in the north (p5). Yet 
this is a question of how- practical limi¬ 
tations make themselves felt on ques¬ 
tions of tactical emphasis. 

The article makes it clear that it 
does not call for disarmament by the 
IRA and Inla. It ca.lls for “workers de¬ 
fence units”. The two, historically, are 
not divorced. The absence of a com¬ 
munist organisation two decades ago, 
able to transform such a notion into 
flesh and blood, produced a revolution¬ 
ary nationalist alternative - the IRA. 
These are not new problems. Commu¬ 
nists in Ireland were faced by a similar 
situation in the 20s and 30s. especially 
between 1921 and 1924. Their failure 
to provide answers conditions today's 
situation. 

The comrades of The Irish Marxist 
have in the abstract a correct theoreti¬ 
cal orientation. How this is translated 
into practice, though, is left begging 
and needs to be answered. 

A start, however, has been made. It 
is an important start; one with 
potential. The Irish Marxist , whatever 
our criticisms, has started to advance 
answers which have long been lacking 
in the revolutionary movement in Ire¬ 
land. Those answers, if they arc to ring 
true must become concrete, giving a 
lead on the role of the working class in 
the national liberation struggle, on 
women’s oppression, on partition and 
the role of proteslant workers. 

The unity of revolutionaries and the 
creation of new cadres can only be 
won through the publication of the sort 
of open debate which The Irish Marxist 
is attempting to initiate. 

Alan Merrik 


ACTION 


Communist Party 

London Seminars: 5pm Sundays. Details 071-431 3135. 

December 23: The Jesus story - communist style. 

December 30: The politics of the Thatcher decade. 

New series of seminars begins January 6. Collective discussion towards 
drawing up the Draff Programme of the CPGB. 

January 6: Introduction: The fight for a reforged CPGB and a Leninist 
Programme. 

January 13: The nature of our epoch. 

CPB Consultative Conference on Communist Unity: Readers 
are urged to attend. 12.30pm -6.30pm (doors open 11.30am) Saturday 
January 19, Caxton House, St Johns Way, London N19 (Archway tube). 
Refreshments available. Apply for credentials, £5/£2.50, to: CPB, 3 Vic¬ 
toria Chambers, Luke Street, London EC2A 4EE. 

Invitation Meeting: Which Way for Communists? 5pm Sunday 
January 20. Details: 071-431 3135. 

Leninism Lives! posters (A2) and stickers, advertising our organisation 
and paper. Ring 071-431 3135, or send donation with order to our box 
number. 

Hands Off Ireland! 

Sell HOI! paper No5. Bulk copies available at 5 for £1 including p&p. 
London activists' meetings: London, 7.30pm every Thursday: Phone 
071-431 3135 for details. 

HOI! T-Shirts: Be the sharpest anti-imperialist on your street. T-shirts, 
all extra large, £6 each (including p&p) from our box number. 

Workers Theatre Movement 

WTM club The Internationale: 7.30pm Old Piano Warehouse. Hawley 
Road, Camden Town, NWl (Camden Town tube). Admission £3, un¬ 
waged £2. Theatre, music, dance, poetry: 

Saturda) December 22: Red Christmas. 

Monday December 31: Hogmanay Party. 

Performers please contact Tam on 071 -431 3135. 

Rehearsals: Every Sunday in London. Phone Tam on 071-431 3135 or 
wnte to WTM. BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX for details of WTM 
activities. 

Internationalist Committee 

Britain-lraq: the main enemy is at home! 

Peace through revolution! 

Saturday January 12: Join the Internationalist Comittee contin¬ 
gent on the Stop the War demonstration. 12 noon Hyde Park. 

Tuesday January 15: Picket of the US Embassy, 5.30-7.00pm, 
Grosvenor Square, London \V 1. Nearest tube Bond Street 

Unemployed Workers Charter 

London: activist meetings and anti-poll tax actions: For details ring 071- 
431 3135. 

Last chance to execute Thatcher with the UWC’s anti-poll tax T- 
Shirt: "Axe The Tax!” All extra large. £6 each (including p&p) from 
UWC, BCM Box 928. London WON 3XX. 


6 months 1 year 

Britain & Ireland £8 □ £16 □ 

Europe £11 □ £22 □ 

Rest of World £13 □ £26 □ 

For more details see page two 

I enclose a cheque/PO for £.made out to 

November Publications 


Please start my subscription with issue no . 

I enclose a donation for £.made out to 

November Publications 
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-JEL 



Return to: Subscriptions. BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX 
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Twin trade to 

the grave 


I T IS quite clear the Euro organisa¬ 
tion is in the last stage of its drawn 
out terminal crisis; it is “dowu and 
very nearly out”, according to its 
own Mark Perryman. 

Faction ridden, moving rapidly to 
the right and disintegrating - paper 
membership is down to just 6,300 - it 
met in congress over the weekend of 
December 8-9 in an attempt to ‘ 're¬ 
new” itself and stop the rot. It failed 
dismally. 

The more the senescent Euros give 
the come hither to green, nationalist, 
church, liberal and feminist allies, the 
more relevance and influence slips 
through their cold fingers. The more 
they try' and take on board ‘new times’ 
and last year’s petty bourgeois fads 
and fancies, the more certain they 
make their inability to attract youth, 
and the more certain they make their 
organisation’s eventual demise (60% 
of delegates were over 40, and out of 
the entire membership, those under 30 
barely add up to three figures). 

Whereas revisionism has gone at a 
gallop in Europe, here in Britain the 
conservatism of the ‘new timers’ 
means that it moves at a more sluggish 
Fabian pace, fitting to their time of life. 
Delegates agreed to put off dropping 
the pretence of being the Communist 
Party' of Great Britain till their next. 

I 43rd. congress in November 1991. Of 
course, this had nothing to do with 
some sort of 11th hour fightback by 
centrist forces, nor even rheumy-eyed 
sentiment for bygone days. 

The vote to maintain the status quo 
was earned at the urging and advice of 
a Euro leadership which had taken le- 
I gal soundings on the question. Law¬ 
yers feared that a quick name change 
I would cause all sorts of technical prob¬ 
lems with behests in members’ wills. 
That is whv the delegates voted as they 
did. 

In other words, as they freely ad¬ 
mit, the only reason the Euros still call 
themselves the CPGB is financial. The 
executive’s resolution said that their 
“transformed party will not be 
called the Communist Party of 
Great Britain”. The overwhelming 
majority of delegates and members of 
the new Euro executive committee do 
not any longer call themselves com¬ 
munists, and arc looking forward to 
November 1991. Then at last they can 
give their sorry organisation a more 
appropriate title. 

Any lingering doubts about all this 
were scotched by the decisive votes to 
instruct the new executive to “draw up 
proposals” for next year’s congress, so 
that all reference to Marxism-Leninism 
can be dropped from their rules, along 
with democratic centralism. As even 
bourgeois media pundits would agree, 
without Marxism-Leninism and demo¬ 
cratic centralism, a Communist Party 
ceases to be a Communist Party. 

Party statutes are one thing, prac¬ 
tice is another. It has to be said that the 
Euros never had anything to do with 
communism, nor Marxism-Leninism. 
Neither have they ever believed in, let 
alone practiced, democratic centralism 
Democratic centralism is the organisa¬ 
tional form which allows the maxi¬ 
mum unity of communists around the 


revolutionary tactics and strategies that 
flow' from a Marxist-Leninist pro¬ 
gramme. 

The Euros arc an unstable petty 
bourgeois trend that is now in the 
centre ground of British politics and 
heading steadily to the right. They 
were always deeply hostile to commu¬ 
nism and Marxism-Leninism, even 
though they once paid lip service to it. 
As soon as they secured a majority on 
the executive committee, they pro¬ 
ceeded to impose a bureaucratic cen¬ 
tralist witch hunt against opponents, 
while allow ing their ow*n supporters to 
do and say w hatever they pleased - the 
very opposite of democratic central¬ 
ism. 

But where the Euros used to por¬ 
tray themselves as renewers of com¬ 
munism, the present period of reaction 
sees them scurrying around in confu¬ 
sion and into the arms of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie. In her opening speech moving the 
draft resolution, Euro secretary Nina 
Temple poured scorn on the militant 
history of the communist movement, 
and on socialism as it had existed since 
1917, along with the scientific theory 
of Marxism-Leninism. 

For Temple, this “moment of lib¬ 
eration” is epitomised by an eclectic 
pantheon of heroes: the Greenham 
Common women, the Beijing students, 
Mandela and Vaclav Havel. And it 
was in the name of eclectic “demo¬ 
cratic, humanist, environmental social¬ 
ism”, delegates were told, that “there 
will never be a communism of abun¬ 
dance”, that socialism “has produced 
some of the worst crimes of the 20th 
century'”, and that “1990 had seen the 
Bolshevik era end in disaster” (in that 
sense the Paris Commune ended in 
disaster, but that docs not lead real 
communists to deny what was marvel¬ 
lously heroic, progressive and positive 
in it). 

Rejecting all vestiges of class poli¬ 
tics, Temple went on to openly em¬ 
brace and laud the counterrevolutions 
that swept Eastern Europe in 1989. 
Referring to them as “revolutions”, 
she said that “these are wonderful 
times for dreamers. It is people's 
conscious action that has dismantled 
the old order and is building the 
new". 

She was not alone in welcoming 
the restoration of capitalism in Eastern 
Europe and joining in the triumphal 
bourgeois carnival of counterrevolu¬ 
tion. Delegate and Euro executive 
member Joe Marshall said “1 long for 
the liberation of the people of Alba¬ 
nia”, and admitted that “I danced 
with joy on hearing of the overthrow 
of Ceausescu.” Others lined up to 
agree. 

As is usually the case with the con¬ 
gresses of ‘official communism’, the 
platform only allowed delegates token 
speaking time: four minutes, as it 
turned out. It hardly mattered. Most of 
what was said was the sort of anti¬ 
communist rot one would expect at a 


meeting of the Adam Smith Institute. 
All sorts of shop soiled bourgeois 
ideas were regurgitated: the supposed 
incompatibility' of the planned econ¬ 
omy with democracy, the marv els of a 
PR parliament, the superiority of the 
market, the need to expand the Euro¬ 
pean Community, etc. 

That is not to say there w'as una¬ 
nimity Beneath the babble of anti¬ 
communist confusion, a number of 
just about coherent trends could be 
detected. 

• Smallest, least organised and least 
influential were those who still sym¬ 
pathise with the Morning Star , but 
who did not have the courage of their 
own convictions to go with the Com¬ 
munist Party of Britain split. None of 
their candidates to the Euro executive 
- eg, Ben Fine. Winston Pinder, Jean 
Turner, Maggie Bowden - was suc¬ 
cessful. 

The traditional Euro camp is now' 
irreversibly divided into two parts. 
That around Martin Jacques, editor of 
Marxism Today , reckons that the 
“party is over”. While still relying on 
a £30.000 subsidy to keep the journal 
afloat till September 1991, Jacques 
wants to break the link between 
Marxism Today and the Euro organi¬ 
sation (just as the dull grey bureau¬ 
crat. Tony Chater, did with the Morn¬ 
ing Star a few years ago). Jacques 
succeeded in getting the agreement of 
congress for proposals to “broaden 
the ownership” of Marxism Today , 
which is in reality a code word for 
selling it off in the manner of 
Thatcher’s privatisation of gas, elec¬ 
tricity, BT, etc. Jacques is mooting a 
relaunch, possibly named Agenda , to 
replace the ailing Marxism Today. 
This will cost an estimated £500,000 - 
obviously something the cash 
strapped Euro organisation is in no 
position to deliver. But what about 
Jacques’s Sunday Times billionaire 
boss Rupert Murdoch? What this 
wing of the Euros wanted was to w'ind 
up what they still, illegitimately, call 
the CPGB, liquidate it and its assets 
into a “broad association”, which is 
meant to include greens, feminists, 
nationalists, etc. Showing what they 
were alw'ays worth, because they did 
not get their way, Jacques and a num¬ 
ber of co-thinkers like former Interna¬ 
tional Secretary. Chris Myant. as well 
as former executive members Dave 
Green, Paula Lanning and Vicky Scd- 
don, refused to even stand for the new 
Euro leadership. Goodbye and good 
riddance at last? 

• The other wing of the Euro camp is 
broader and now dominates the lead¬ 
ership. But it is far from homogene¬ 
ous. It includes those who want to 
continue in organised politics under a 
new' name - Red Party, Democratic 
Communists, Radical Socialist Fed¬ 
eration - and elements w'ho agree with 
Jacques, but who prefer to wait until 
the congress in November 1991 be¬ 
fore they decide whether or not to 


pack up their bags. This broadness was 
achieved through fudge. Faced with the 
prospect of a cleavage and possible col¬ 
lapse of the Euro camp. Temple and 
other full time functionaries ‘discov¬ 
ered’ what they call a “twin track” ap¬ 
proach - or having your cake and eating 
it. They promise to both renew their or¬ 
ganisation and seek to promote an en¬ 
tirely new political association. Clever 
stitch work, but a typically opportunist 
solution that will do nothing to stop the 
rot in the Euro organisation. 

• Finally there was the Straight Leftist 
faction, which publishes the ‘broad la¬ 
bour movement’ paper Straight Left 
and the samizdat Communist Com¬ 
pared with the others, this faction is 
relatively well organised and relatively 
well disciplined. By diplomatic bending 
over backwards, by doing the donkey- 
work in the branches, by being soft on 
all sorts of petr> bourgeois ‘isms’, they 
have managed to win a number of allies 
formerly in the Euro ‘renewers’ camp, 
not least in London Although their tra¬ 
ditional centrist resolutions received 
short-sharp-shrift, reward came with the 
election of leading Straight Leftist. 
Steve Howell, to the Euro executive 
committee. Showing the weakness of 
the Straight Leftists, however, this was 
by the skin of his teeth He came bot¬ 
tom of the list of successful candidates - 
with 67 out of some 221 potential votes 

- who were all elected without the help 
of an ‘official’ recommended list (the 
Straight Leftists obviously had their 
own). 

For a number of the more paranoid 
Euros, this raises the worrying spectre 
of a Straight Leftist coup in November 
1991 - very unlikely, but not impos¬ 
sible. Yet it has to be said, apart from 
the fact that the Straight Leftists might 
not be around in eleven months time - 
its own ’official communist’ ideology is 
in an advanced stage of decomposition 

- such a takeover would be a pyrrhic 
victory. 

The Euro organisation is not only 
cash strapped. It is a shell that is set to 
shatter. No longer bound together by 
bureaucratic centralism (what they used 
to call democratic centralism), the Euro 
organisation has already set itself on 
course “towards federalism”, w'ith 
separate “self governing” Welsh and, 
most importantly. Scottish organisa¬ 
tions. 

The Straight Leftists might be able 
to capture London, but never Scotland. 
There, a well entrenched tartan nation¬ 
alist mafia still reigns. Besides that, as 
w'e all know, few of the Euro branches 
are active. Many do not even meet. The 
6,300 1990 membership exists only on 
paper, and in 1991 far fewer than 5,000 
are expected to recard. Most members 
are now very old and completely disori¬ 
entated. A Straight Leftist regime over 
an OAF party might provide comic re¬ 
lief; it w'ould. though, do nothing to 
save the Euro organisation, certainly 
nothing to serve the working class. 

While the Euro congress had gath¬ 


ered to bury communism, outside there 
was proof that communism was full of 
life and ready to fight. To illustrate the 
complete contrast between crisis rid¬ 
den ‘official communism’ and genuine 
communism, to show that there is a 
real Leninist alternative, we organised 
a number of our London supporters to 
stage an aggressive picket of the Euro 
congress (at the TUC HQ in Great 
Russell Street). 

As well as shaming and intimidat¬ 
ing the more rightist Euros and 
Straight Leftists, we proved very suc¬ 
cessful in selling copies of The Lenin¬ 
ist and confronting the despair of cer¬ 
tain delegates. A number actually 
ended up expressing sympathy with 
us, one solidarity. 

Naturally the bourgeois media did 
its best to downplay the significance of 
the immediately preceding announce¬ 
ment of the formation of the Provi¬ 
sional Central Committee of the CPGB 
and our picket. While teletext gave a 
more or less straightforward factual 
account, the Sunday press was deter¬ 
mined to make light of it. 

For example the Sunday Telegraph 
said *Jiat while w'hat was “going on” 
w as only a “congress of the Euro wing 
of the party”, we were “one of many 
splinter groups’ Nevertheless it con¬ 
fided to its readers that we were send¬ 
ing the “Euro organisation on its 
way” Likewise the Sunday' Times an¬ 
nounced our “version of the British 
Communist Party ” was a “new splin¬ 
ter group”. Again, though, it had to 
admit that the “Provisional Central 
Committee” will “keep the revolu¬ 
tionary spint alive”. It was The Inde¬ 
pendent on Sunday alone that had the 
honesty to report that the “Euro 
rump” was “selling out” and that we 
were “pledged to carry on arguing for 
communism, not capitalism in any of 
its guises.” 

The Provisional Central Committee 
congratulates its comrades on the dis¬ 
ciplined picket of the Euro congress. It 
is clear that the Euro rump has no 
moral right to call itself communist. 
Only our organisation defends the 
militant history of our Party. Only our 
organisation, the Provisional Central 
Committee of the CPGB, stands on the 
principles of our Party when it w'as 
founded in July 1920. 

Because of this, only our organisa¬ 
tion looks forward to the future w'ith 
confidence. Why? Because the future 
is one, not of capitalism, but of revolu¬ 
tion, socialism and communism. Only 
this vision of the future offers real 
hope and real liberation to the world’s 
people as they face environmental ca- 
tastrophe, the threat of an inter-imperi¬ 
alist World War Ill and a new’ general 
crisis of capitalism. 

The cause of communism will out¬ 
live the counterrevolutions in Eastern 
Europe, the collapse of the ‘official’ 
world communist movement and the 
disintegration of the Euro organisation. 

While Euro cowards flinch and the 
bourgeois media sneers, the Provi¬ 
sional Central Committee of the CPGB 
will dare to fight for the future. 

Jack Conrad 














